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IHE  AIICMAl    I  KNTKNAkV 

Bv  John   M.  Ii.akkk 

Recent  years  have  given  us  a  freshet  of  histori>.  anniversaries. 
We  are  swinging  through  lustra  laden  with  memories  f)f  events 
which  subtend  large  angles  in  our  destinies.  \\  c  arc  not  to  be 
allowed  to  forget  these,  the  crucibles  in  which  we  were  rehned. 
But  amid  these  larger  occasions,  now  and  again  some  event  of  lesser 
note  in  our  records  strikes  its  anniversary,  graciously  salutes  u> 
own  community  or  its  beneficiaries  and  takes  up  again  its  little 
orbit. 

It  is  one  of  these  seemingly  minor  commemorations,  now  no 
longer  new  and  so  ]>erhai)s  no  longer  news,  to  which,  as  an  inter- 
ested participant,  I  desire  to  refer  before  the  event  passes  too  far  out 
of  reach:  the  Micmac  Tercentenary,  held  at  Rirtigouche.  Province 
of  Quebec.  June  24.  m^io.  It  has  not  received  the  iniblic  notice 
to  which  it  is  entitled  and  the  occasion  to  remind  ourselves  of  its 
significance  should  not  be  idly  let  pass.' 

The  date  was  not  haphazard,  nor  was  the  place.  On  func  24, 
1610,  Membertou.  grand  d  ■  f  of  the  tribe  of  Micmac  Indians,  with 
twenty-one  of  his  people,  vas  )apti-ed  into  the  fait'-  1«v  Father 
Jesse  Fleche  at  Pot  Royal  1  ^  mapol  X'ova  Scotia'  :  ^  iune  24. 
1910,  at  tl  Capt'  111  niissi'  .  on 
gouche,  by  the  invitation  of  li  <  Rt 
missioner  to  these  Indians,  ctn^ 
tribe,  with  many  high  dignitaru 
memorate  this  ancient  event  and  in 
history  of  these  people.  Ihv  revi 
successful  cc.nmemoration  kept  ii. 
significance.  The  occasion  was  largei 
fraught  with  very  real  historical  and 

The  event  which  this  interesting  cele 
not  one  that  excited  in  its  day  much  con. 
temporary  historians.     We  know   frci 
than  the  simple  fact  stated  above.    It  nia\ 
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'  The  writer  attended  this  interesting  fete  as  a    K. 
Dcpartnuiit   and   the   Xew  York  Historical   .\ssu 
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Hilittiou    Pcniiir,'   and    in    a   letter    addnssi-d    In    an    i>i     Aitnc>'« 
nanicd  Hcrtrand  to  the  Sicnr  dt-  la    Tronihaii-.  ' 

We  need  not  take  tliis  on,, ion  to  rt-v  iiw  Tarknian's  railicr 
austere  and  injudicial  iK>rtrayal  of  I'ontrino.iirts  zealous  itTorts 
to  brinf;  the  ajjed  (  inef  McnilH-rtou  and  liis  tnhe  into  tin-  ilinnh. 
The  deed  was  done  in  fervor;  whether  it  was  done  to  antieijiate 
the  Jesuits  in  the  same  field.  n>atters  lit'le  now,  The  baptism  at 
I'ort  Royal  stands  as  the  ;.chie\einent  of  a  o.nviition  siipi.ortcd 
by  resolution,  the  conibinaiion  that  has  always  done  things  that  are 
worth  while.  The  r.l.l  diief.  having  ^iven  his  adhereme  to  the  new 
religion,  instilled  his  faith  into  all  hi>  tribe,  perhaps  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  until  all  the  Miiniaes  under  his  control  had  sur- 
rendered fully  to  the  new  religion.  An.'  rl.ns  at  .\niiapolis  began 
the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  tribe  till,  under  the  labors  of  the 
••  Waek-robes  "  and  tlu-  "  Mare-t'eet  "  alike,  it  extended  throughout 
the  entire  domain  of  the  Miemaes  in  Acadia  and  (iaspesia.  I  low- 
ever  historians,  in  the  conventual  repose  of  their  libraries,  may 
construe  the  initial  effort,  the  seed  was  planted  and  the  occasioii 
of  June  1910  showed  something  of  the  harvest. 

There  was  a  far  deeper  meaning  to  this  event  —  one  which  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  tercentenary  to  contnemorate  and  was 
obviously  omitte<l,  but  it  has  stamped  an  elemental  intlucnce  on  the 
history  of  this  western  continent,  'ihe  Micmacs  were  the  first  of 
the   American    Indians   to   surrender   to   the    white   mans   religi(  :i 


'  The  l.ittiT  i.s  quotf.l  l,y  K.  |..   l>acili<iiu-  in  a  '..uvfiiir  l)roc;iurc  issm-o  m, 
advance   of   the  tircentennial  :     "  fne   Trihu   priviKsiee "  -     ,     illuminau 
and  erudite  hisjory  ,,i  the  tril.c  and  a  sympathetic  analysis  he  Mieira. 

Vsycholi.Ky.  'Ihis  pamphlet  is  itself  an  important  historical  document  f,,r 
Its  author  IS.  of  all  men.  he  who  doul.tless  knows  the  Micmac  people  I.est'  ha^ 
sojourned  with  ihem  most,  has  receive.I  their  conlidences.  soothed  iheir 
anxieties,  advised  them  in  their  spiritual  and  secular  interests  oftenest  l-\.r 
them  he  has  printed  prayer  h.H.ks.  hymnaries  and  catechisms  in  their  own 
language  and  today  Issues  a  monthly  j.mrnal.  "  I.e  Mess.iKcr  Micmac"  in 
their  tongue.  Thus  incidentally  t,)  his  spiritual  labors  he  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  philology  and  linguistics  in  helping  to  conserve  this  Souriquois 
language.  It  is  surely  upon  iMs  le.irned  and  devout  Franciscan  that  I'le 
mantle  of  his  confrere.  LeCIcrcq,  the  intrei)id  missioner  to  the  "Savages" 
in  the  Gaspe  peninsula  in  the  i6()o's.  when  the  countrv  was  wild  and  they 
were  wilder,  lias  fallen.  He  has  succee.led  to  the  labors  of  the  devo  ed 
Biard  and  Maillard.  Tf,  the  publicition  we  have  referred  .ind  to  his  later 
Souvenir"  of  the  tercentenary,  the  writer  (or  indeed  anv  writer  on  this 
theme)    must   perforce    be   attentive   and    from    them    a   constant   borrower. 
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That  meant  a  IhmkI  oIU-iimm-  and  (k-fiiisi\c  aith  iIk  i  nii.!,,, 
who  had  instillfd  the  m-.v  fa  th  If  l,y  the  diaiuv  nf  adveiitiirc. 
«»f  KcoKraphy  or  of  diMiAirv  tht.r  In.Haii^  had  htui  lro<|iiois  in- 
stead of  the  l)itterest  enemi.-  ..f  that  yreat  t  on  federal) ,  thi  whole 
course  of  Ameriran  iiistory  would  have  run  in  a  very  different 
channel.  Hut  with  the  con\ersion  of  Meinlicrtou  and  his  trihe  to 
tlie  faith  of  the  Frcnilinian.  the  die  was  cast.  Mutual  and  historic 
enmities  alined  themselves.  The  Micniacs  first  (the  Souri(|uois,  as 
♦'  arly  French  called  them),  and  tlien  in  the  logical  .se(|uence  of 
the  eiitire  .\l>;on(|uiii  stock  of  which  they  formed  a  hrandi. 
•■•  ;  ue  the  allies  of  the  one  culture;  their  enemies,  the  Iro  ut\>.  l>y 
Ncry  grace  of  this  fact,  heca  re  the  enemies  ..f  that  culture,  and  ni> 
effort  of  coloni/atioii.  of  treatv,  of  conversion  (though  none  wa 
sjjared)  ever  could  turn  the  scales  the  other  way.  The  great  Con- 
federacy of  the  .Si.x  .Vations,  holding  the  ;.  ex  of  the  critical  triangle 
m  N'ew  \\<rk  at  which  con\erge<l  the  .St  Lawrence  i)athway  of 
the  1-Vench  and  the  Hu<lson-M(iiiawk  i)ath\vay  of  the  i-'.nglish,  held 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  two.  if  we  analyze  our  historx 
down  to  its  roots  it  is  i)erfectly  right  to  look  hack  on  the  conversion 
of  Memhertou,  his  stjuaw.  his  children,  his  childrcTs  children  and 
his  tribe  as  the  first  .step  toward  the  ultiiuate  sujiremacy  of  the 
Knglish  culture  in  .\merica. 

The  stmlent  of  Indian  ethnology  may  look  U])on  the  Micmacs  as 
only  a  little  tribe,  of  small  moment  in  the  sum  of  aboriginal 
history,  but,  si)rea<l  out  along  the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, they  were  the  first  of  all  American  Indians  to  come  in  close 
contart  with  the  whites,  am'  today  they  are  the  only  Indian  trik- 
in  all  America  that  has  held  its  own  in  numbers;  its  meiuhers  are 
as  many  as  when  the  I'uropcans  first  saw  them.  In  this  statement 
there  are,  of  course,  only  the  estinates  of  the  early  missioners, 
LeClerq  and  Hiard.  to  guide  us,  but  the  f.i.  t  seems  well  established. 
Father  LeC'lerc(|,  laboring  in  (iaspe,  the  i>  .  ilern  iches  of  tlicir 
hunting  grounds  where  their  number  was  always  a ,  thought  in 
1680  that  his  "  (iaspesians  "  numbered  no  more  than  500,  but  liiard 
at  an  earlier  date  ( 161 1  )  and  nearer  the  center  of  their  settlements 
in  Acadia,  estimated  them  at  3000  to  3500.  In  1H71  Hannay  in 
his  history  of  Acadia,  iilaced  the  number  at  "  nearly  3000  "  and 
adds  "  it  is  doubtful  if  their  numbers  were  ever  much  greater." 
Dr  Dioime.  the  distinguished  historian  of  Quebec,  says  that  in  iX<>i 
the  Micr^acs  numbered  4108;  Father  TVifi(|ue  in  1902  made  a 
personal  en  -meration  of  the  tribe  and  placed  the  number  at  3X50 


in  Canada  and  200  in  Xt-wfoundland.  Today  according  to  I'atlicr 
l'acifi(|iic  and  the  last  otticial  census  there  are  4.^iv  nienihers  of  the 
iril>e,  of  whom  only  J30  live  in  Xewfoiindland  and  ahout  13  in  the 
I'nited  States. 

It  is  thus  very  evident  that  the  tribe  has  been  one  of  extraordi- 
nary vitality  and  has  i)eri)etuate(l  itself  and  even  multiplied  in  the 
face  of  much  the  same  conditions  which  brought  about  the  depopu- 
lation of  every  other  aboriginal  people  of  this  hemisphere.  Some 
ethnologist  with  the  proper  psychological  e(|uipment  might  well  seek 
nut  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  I-lvidently  somewhere  in  their 
comiMisition  or  their  environment,  by  nature  or  by  grace,  there  has 
lain  a  resistant  virtue  which  other  tribes  have  missed,  though  both 
by  nature  and  grace,  their  lands  have  not  greatly  invited  the  white 
man's  lust. 

It  is  not  that  these  Indians  have  increased  by  excessive  mixture 
with  the  whites.  This  tendency  to  intermarriage  has  never  been 
general  among  the  people  nor  has  it  essentially  modified  their 
pli\  ical  type.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  one  can  not  fail  of  being  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  i)erfection  of  the  physiognomy  and  the  sturdiness 
of  the  physi(|ue  in  all  the  better  men  of  the  tribe.  Father  T'acifique 
says : 

"  It  is  true  there  have  been  many  crosses,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate, but  in  a  few  generations  the  type  will  be  fully  restored.  I  have 
observed  that  the  last  children  of  mixed  families  are  less  white 
than  the  first  born.  Moreover  their  attachtuent  to  their  beautiful 
language  is  a  guaranty  of  cohesion  and  permanence." 

The  learned  father  has  here  noted  a  Mendelian  factor  of  ultimate 
force  in  insuring  a  stable  or  aboriginal  t\\)c  from  variation,  and 
which  is  (|uite  sure,  in  the  mixture  of  races,  eventually  to  dominate 
the  secondary  or  derived  type  represented  in  this  case  by  the  whites. 

The  Micmacs,  too.  hold  to  their  original  soil.  Too  many  of  our 
aborigines  have  been  shifted  about,  the  shuttlecock  of  the  white 
man's  designs,  and  find  themselves  today  far  away  from  their  old 
luuiting  grounds.  The  Micmac  country  was  the  extreme  orient  of 
the  Algon(|uins.  and  in  the  historic  confederacy  of  this  Algic  stock 
which  once  covered  half  the  continent,  they  were  the  "  youngest 
l»rother,"  their  land  Miymaf/i;/.  the  "  country  of  friendship."  The 
"  eliler  brother  "  was  the  Abenaki  to  the  south  and  west,  while  the 
■father  tribe"  was  the  Ottawa,  their  land  the  "land  of  their 
,»rigin." 


The  tribe  is  scattered  as  in  the  tia\s  of  Cartier.  ami  spreads 
through  the  region  over  which  Nicolas  Denys  held  patent  as  heu- 
tenant  governor  in  1658  from  "the  Cap  de  Campseaux  as  far  as 
the  Cap  des  Roziers. "  '{"here  are  fifty-six  small  settlements  or 
reservations  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  (iaapc  peninsula  to 
Cape  Breton,  the  largest  of  all  being  at  Kistigouche,  the  seat  of  the 
Capuchin  monastery  and  church  of  St  Ann  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  tribe,  where  they  number  506.  Their  segregation  into  widely 
scattered  but  numerous  settlements  is  unusual  in  the  present  dis- 
)>osition  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  might  seem  to  expose  them,  by  the 
very  fact  of  freer  contact  with  the  whites,  to  variation  and  change. 
They  speak  the  French  in  French  communities  and  the  English  in 
I'.nglish.  but  for  business  purposes  only,  .\mong  themselves  their 
own  language  alone  is  spoken  and  without  variations,  no  maner 
how  wide  apart  their  homes  may  be.  "  It  is  certain  that  the  race 
is  not  disappearing  either  by  extinction  or  by  absorption  "  ( F.  P.). 
This  fnct  is  all  the  n^ore  tioteworthy  because  these  Indians  have 
Ijeen  in  no  wise  exempt  from  the  curse  of  alcohol. '  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis.  These  evils  have  played  havoc  here,  as  they  have  and 
do  today  elsewhere  among  the  aborigines.  It  may  be  that  their 
general  poverty  ( for  there  is  a  total  absence  among  them  of  the 
occasional  prosperity  one  sees  among  the  other  tribes)  and  their 
ignorance  of  hygienic  living  will  eventually  make  inroads  on  their 
vitality  which  the  life  out  of  doors  may  not  be  able  to  combat  — 
and  here  lies  at  the  hand  of  their  legal  guardians  and  of  their  white 
neighbors  an  immediate  duty. 

1  could  not  venture  to  write  even  in  summary  the  part  the  Mic- 
mac  tribe  has  played  in  history.  It  is  knit  close  to  the  story  of 
early  French  settlement  of  .\cadia.  The  enmities  of  the  French 
were  ever  its  enmities,  and  this  hostility  to  the  F'.nglish  was  not 
based  on  religious  grounds  alone.  The  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  French  and  the  I'Inglish  toward  the  Indians  is  of  common 
knowledge.  By  the  French  they  were  never  regarded  as  subjects 
of  the  French  king  so  much  as  his  wards  and  so  by  the  French 
.  lergv   they  were  ever  treated  not  only  with  gentleness  but  with 


'  Long  ago  Denys  painted  in  vivid  colors  the  tearful  cflfccts  of  the  I'rench- 
man's  liquor  on  these  ^avuKCS.  l'"or  this,  in  tiiose  days  of  the  l6oo's,  they 
spent  their  very  lives ;  all  the  spoils  of  tlic  winter's  hunt  were  exchanged  for 
liquor  and  the  summer  was  one  King  dctiauch  till  the  fishermen  sailed  away 
from  the  coast.  All  this  has  passinl  and  yet  today  with  them,  as  with  all  the 
aborigines,  firewater  makes  the  Indian  into  a  savage  again  and  brings  out 
111  the  surface  all  that  religion  has  helped  to  bury. 


*> 


prudence.  The  French  missioncrs  lornd  them  in  their  siniple- 
nnnded  naturalness  and  though  their  s))iritu,il  labors  were  sl..w  of 
fruitage.  ■  the  hardship  was  intensely  magnified  hv  the  incursions 
of  the  Lnghsh.  One  who  would  realize  this  niav  well  read  the 
account  given  by  LeClercc]  of  the  burning  .,f  lu's  churche<  and 
missions  by  the  •  Bastonnais  -  (I'hips).  So  through  the  earlv 
nistory  of  Acadia  they  were  friendly  neighbors  to  the  French,  anil 
with  the  Knglish  con(|uest  they  submitted,  not  without  some  hesi- 
tation, to  the  changed  regime,  .jid  made  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereign.  When  the  American  war  came  on  efforts  were  made 
through  the  King  of  France  to  induce  them  to  revolt  against  the 
Knglish.  but  the  advances  of  Count  db'.staing  and  Convnatider 
Preble  were  sternly  rejected  in  forcible  terms.- 
Today  they  are  loyal  and  the  most  ancient  of  all  Canadians. 

'LeClercq  in  Gasp.'  more  than  onci-  speaks  ,,f  tlu-  di.^omraRenu'nts  ,.t  liiv 
task  and  tonally  begged  of  his  .superior  to  W-  riliiv.d  of  further  efforts  m 
convert  the  Gaspesians. 

2  Chief  Jerome  of  Ri.stigouche  .■xhibitcd  ,.n  the  ..ccasi.m  of  the  tercen- 
tenary a  copy  of  a  '•  Declaration  au  nom  du  roi.  n  tons  Ics  anciens  Fran.;iis 
de  I'Amerique  Sept.  :rionale"  printed  on  hoard  the  l.aiuiuedoc  in  Ro,t..n 
harbor  October  iX.  ,778.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lirst  page  is  written  hy 
hand:  "A  mon  cher  Frere  Joseph  Claude  et  autres  sauvages  Mickmuks 
De  la  part  de  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Estaiiig.  \  iee-.Amiral  de  France  Holker 
agent  genera!  de  la  marine  et  consul  de  la  Nation   franeaise  " 

With  the  rest  of  the  seUlers  of  the  St  Lawrence  coasts,  the  Micm,-,e< 
had  learned  to  dread  the  repeated  invasions  throuKlmut  the  old  regime 
which  took  their  start  from  Bost.in.  The  "  Mastonnais  "  were  well  h  .ted 
and  not  a  little  feared,  so  that  in  time  the  term  became  .f  common  applica- 
tion to  all  the  English.  I  think  the  term  is  not  rjuite  extinct  -  at  any  rate 
I  have  heard  a  French  fisherman  call  a  rather  disagreeable  American 
tourist  in  Gaspe  a  Bastonnais.  with  .,11  the  ol.l  feelinK  that  the  epithet  inuM 
once  have  carried.  Even  yet.  to  the  Micmac,  the  .States  is  the  countrv  ,,f 
the  Bastonnats.  and  on  his  map  of  the  world  the  wliole  area  of  the  United 
States  is  called  "  Posfon.-  Thus  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them 
and  Boston  is  by  merit  raised  to  this  eminence 

The  ancient  traditionary  fears  of  the  gentle-minded  Micmac  had  a  curl.. us 
illustration  ..n  the  occasion  of  the  tercenten.-.ry.  While  the  Indian^  were 
gathered  in  the  church  for  the  opening  cerem..ny  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  the  three  days,  some  mischievous  miscreant  circulated  the  M..ry 
that  their  old  enemies  the  Iro<|uois.  having  hcar.l  of  this  assemblage  were 
lying  m  the  woods  outside  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  helpless  Mate 
and  fall  upon  them.  After  the  mass  and  the  sermon  l.v  the  missionary 
there  appeared  a  growing  restiveness  among  some  of  the  Indians  wh.-pers 
and  awed  l.>oks  spread  througli  the  pews,  and  these  were  not  whollv  dis- 
pelled till  the  wise  and  patriarchal  Grand  Chief  had  assured  his  people  that 
such  a  story  could  only  be  the  invention  .,f  the  father  .,f  lies. 


?, 


The  interesting  comnK-niuratioii  jjixes  rise,  in  my  mind,  to  rcHec- 
tions  on  a  wtll-worn  and  ever  present  theme  — tlie  attitude  of  tlie 
white  master  toward  the  Indian.  IVrhaps  as  a  titular  official  of  the 
Jr(K|U(.is  League  the  writer  may  have  had  opjjortunity  to  ac(|uire  a 
right  to  this  expression:  There  is  mie  perfectly  evident  infer- 
ence from  the  apparent  motives  and  the  actual' dealings  of  the 
French  and  Knglish  cultures  with  their  red  allies,  whether  expressed 
in  i)rovincial,  state  or  federal  attitude;  the  French  would  ever  let 
the  red  man  be  a  red  man :  the  i-.nglish  would  make  the  red  man 
into  a  white  man.  That  is  the  situation  succinctly  stated.  It  would 
I)c  just  to  go  further  and  init  the  statement  thus:  that  Canada  would 
let  the  red  iran  (levelo])  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  wiiilc 
-America  has  ever  insisted  and  is  still  insisting  on  at  once  turning 
the  red  man  white.  Tlu  .  )l)lem  has  worked  its  way  along  further 
in  the  older  east  than  in  the  newer  west. 

I   fancy  we  may  not  ascribe  to  the  founders  of  our  governmeins 
on  either  side  the  line  any   i)rofound   recognition  of   natural   law, 
but  it  has  certainly  .so  happened  that    l->ench  Canada  and   French 
mrtuences  in  Canada  have  been  content  to  grant  the  fundamentai 
<lifferencc  in  culture  and  to  leave  the  Indian  to  come  up  slowly 
from  his  barbaric  state  under  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  civic  im])etu.s. 
It  is  thus  the  natural  law  works  —  .slowly,  if  effectively.     .\  great 
abyss  in  nature,  profoundly  divergent  lines  of  culture  meeting  at 
their  start  but  .standing  wide  apart   at  the  extremes,  can   not  be 
jumped  by  legislative  enactment.     Lines  of  racial  development,  one 
following   far   l)ehind   the   other,   can   not   be   brought   together   by 
the  process  of   legislative   stretching.     The   law   that  says   re.i   is 
white  has  either  a  fcMil  or  a  knave  for  its  author.     Just  as  little 
can  great  monetary  foundations  designed  to  effect  immediate  altera- 
tions in  the  slow  but  orderly  pr.K-edure  of  natural  law  —  such  as 
the    develoinuent    of    language   or   the    establishment    of    universal 
peace  — escape  the  conditions  which   that  law   iiupo.ses.     The  su- 
premacy of  a  law  which  lies  above  the  statute  and  the  common  law 
is  a  fact  which  statute  makers  and  statesmen  have  been  slow  to 
learn;    experience   is    full    witness   to   this.      The    luiglish    attitude 
toward  the  .\merican  Indian  has  never  once  sugge.sted  the  conces- 
sion that  the  Indian  has  ju.st  as  much  right  on  this  earth  as  he,  and 
has  played  just  as  signirtcant  a  part  in  human  progress.   To  the  I'.ng- 
lish  colonists  and  the  ideas  they  have  left  alive,  the  red  man  is  a 
iwtential  citizen   as   soon   as   he   can   be   forced   to  mea.sure   U|)   to 


t'ertain    iDorc 
deportment.' 


or     less     artificial     conditions    of     education     aul 


French  Canada  assumed  from  the  outs'.t  that  tho  ga'  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Frenchman  was  tiie  chasm  betvvee» 
a  prin.itive  and  advanced  culture  which  only  the  slow  process 
of  time  could  bridge  —  it  seemed  to  recall  the  ages  which  had 
been  necessary  for  the  I'>enchman  himself  to  come  up  from  a 
like  aboriginal  condition.  .\t  any  rate  what  the  Catholic  pioneers 
of  Xew  France  saw  in  the  Indian  and  what  their  successors  still 
sec  is  that  the  Indian  has  a  soul  to  save.  To  bring  him  to  adjust 
his  natural  religion  to  the  more  adecjuate  concepions  of  Catholicism 
was  the  purpose  of  the  majestic  and  sublime  sacrifices  which  so 
brilliantly  illumine  the  ])ages  of  the  old  regime.  Xo  judicial  mind 
can  contemplate  the  results  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary 
endeavor  among  the  American  Indians  and  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Catholic  Indians  liave  on  the  whole  preserved  their 
])hysical  aboriginal  type  in  greater  perfection,  have  kept  much  of 
their  tribal  culture.  ])ossess  a  deeper  religious  conviction.  Among 
the  Protestant  Indians  there  are  many  instances  of  individual 
attainment  of  noteworthy  excellence  in  education,  jmblic  useful- 
ness and  i)ersonal  upriglitness,  but  it  is  i)erfectly  evident  that  the 
term  Protestant  as  applied  in  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  does  not 
mean  Christianized,  so  much  as  it  implies  an  avowal  and  allegiance 
to  a  given  form  of  religious  worship,  and  in  many  cases,  little  else. 
My  own  personal  observation  is  restricted  to  neither  class,  and  I 
believe  there  is  good  reason  for  saying  that,  broadly,  in  matters  of 
faith  the  Catholic  Indian  is  a  Catholic  while  the  P'rotestant  Indian 
is  an  Indian.  It  is  an  imjK)rtant  fact  in  its  historical  beaiings  that 
the  tribes  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  direct  an  per- 
sistent Protestant  efifort  have  never  fully  surrendered  their  natural 
religion.  Indeed  among  the  Iro(|uois  of  New  York  and  Canada 
there  are  two  very  distinct  interests  in  the  league  represented  by 
the  "  Christians  "  and  the  "  pagans."  '  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  this  is  not  at  all  the  condition  among  tribes  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  church. 


1  In  tlu'  coiiditinn  <ii  tlu'  Six  N.itinns  Itidi.iiis  in  C;in.'<l:i  ,in<l  N\\v  York, 
thcri'  is  a  contrast,  i-ither  creditable  to  the  one  government  or  discreditable 
to  the  other.  Canada  has  let  its  Iroqnois  work  ont  their  own  salvation  and 
these  Indians  today  are  well  cdncated.  . 'u-rKetic.  aKRrcssive  and  fairly 
prosperous.  In  New  York  the  reports  of  iio  show  that  more  than  one- 
third  (,1>5  ppr  cent )  are  illiterate. 

-The  Canadian  Oneidas  have  now  jjone  nack  to  paganism  after  years  of 
Prcjlestant  missionarv  lalmrs. 
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\\c  have  already  said  that  the  on  version  uf  the  Micniacs  was 
an  elemental  and  inflnential  faetor  in  the  historic  conflict  of  l^ng- 
li>li  and  I'Vench  cultures  on  this  continent.  We  are  not  likelv  t«) 
e\a),'K<-'r<'»t«-'  its  ini])ortance.  whichever  way  the  tides  of  events 
turned.  It  would  he  unfair  and  historically  inaccurate  to  sa\  that 
the  influence  of  the  (iran.l  Chief  Menihertou  on  the  Micniac  tribe. 
allied  with  the  efforts  of  the  devoted  I-'rench  missioners.  finds  its 
c<.unteri)oise  in  the  single  personal  hold  of  Sir  William  Johrson 
ho  l»y  force  of  his  own  personalit}  kejU  oack  the  Iroquois  from 
.illiance  with  the  French.  The  two  ()])i)ose(l  facts  are  of  cliflFerent 
magnitude  and  uidike  in  (|uality.  hut  similar  in  their  antagonistic 
e,";ect.  Let  us  jj;ive  td  this  historic  e\  cm  of  1610  all  its  true  mean- 
in};  in  the  century-lonjj  strnfjj;'^^'  hetween  the  I'Vench  and  F.nRlish 
cultures.  That  struKfjIe  took  its  final  direction  in  the  contest  for 
thi>  continent,  and  the  sj)ectacular  victories  of  .\mherst  and  Hardy 
and  Wolfe  were  made  i>ossil)lc  only  hy  the  strong  hand  of  His 
I'.ritish  Majesty's  Indian  Agem.  which  held  hack  the  Iro(|uois  from 
the  I-'rench  'uterests. 


